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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty / 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

Among the resolutions passed at the Inter- 

‘ional Feminine Congress recently held in 

Paris was One providing that, in order to 
yarantee the family against the horrible 

wurge of contagious and hereditary disease, 
hose proposing to marry should present to the 
wal authorities a special certificate of good 
alth. This suggestion, of surprising and ec- 
mtric sanity, ought to commend itself to all 
Urchists. If the State certificate of good 

alth is not in place in the case of legal mar- 
age, Where in the relations of the sexes can it 
yin place? Sanitary supervision of prostitu- 
fon logically necessitates sanitary supervision 
f marriage. Liberty is against both. 

The Springfield ‘‘ Republican ” is sur- 

mised and grieved to find that educated men 

an be furious and bitter in controversy over 

ge questions. It does not find, it says, that 
istorians and professors and college presidents 
wntrol their temper better than ordinary citi- 
ens or newspaper writers, referring to the 
mphatic disapproval of the Cleveland-Olney 
Venezuela policy expressed recently by John C. 
Ropes and other historians. It is curious that 
ounfounded a notion should obtain lodgment 
inanybody’s mind. The facts do not support 
he hypothesis that education does away with 
wontroversial violence and breeds calmness and’ 
humility and sweetness of disposition; nor is 


there any @ priort reason for thinking that this © 


dlect must flow from education. An educated 
man sees more sides to a question than a nar- 
tw and ignorant man, but the side which he 
thinks wrong will not get quarter from him 
my more than from the ignorant man. Think 
ofsuch fighters as Proudhon, Marx, Huxley, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Lecky, and scores of others! 
They are aggressive towards that which seems 
aroneous to them, and perfectly merciless in 
their treatment of perverse and mischievous 
thampions of falsehood. If John C. Ropes 
hinks the Venezuela policy a ‘‘ huge swindle” 
ind ‘‘ unscrupulous political trick,” why should 
lenot say so? If another educated man 
thinks that Mr. Ropes is himself singularly ob- 
tse and wrong-headed in this matter, and 
that his charge against Cleveland is absurdly 
injust, why should fe not say so? What is 
there in education to prevent people from say- 
ig what they think and expressing themselves 
ith the vigor demanded by the occasion ? 
Nothing. If there were any such enervating 
lenfeebling tendency in education, it would 
tbe the blessing for the race that it certainly is. 


It is said that the series of supreme court de- 
cisions widely proclaimed as revolutionary in 
their effect on the railroads has produced no 
change whatever in the policy and tactics of 
the latter. The interstate commerce law and 
commission are as lifeless as they were before 
‘* new life and vigor ” were imparted to them. 
But, in the first place, it is altogether too 
early to judge. State bodies are very deliber- 
ate, and a thousand days to them are no more 
than one day to a private individual. Give 
the commission ten years, and it may do some- 
thing with its new powers. In the second 
place, the mere fact that the law and commis- 
sion exist satisfies thousands of reformers and 
philanthropists. They are now engaged in 
earnest efforts to have more commissions cre- 
ated, and other laws passed. They do not wait 
for one to succeed before asking for another; if 
they did, they might never have occasion to 
make a second appeal to the government. Acts 
are nothing to them; intentions and words 


everything. _ 
Mr. George A. Schilling writes to me as fol- 





ows: ‘‘I fully agree with the point you make 


against Labadie on the subject of liberty. It 
is idle to say that men want liberty for liberty’s 
own sake; they want it because of the protec- 
tion, enjoyment, and development it affords 
them. In other words, they want it because 

of what there is ‘in it.’ But, believing this 
way, I cannot understand why you should in- 
sist in keeping John Hay’s poem flying in the 
columns of Liberty, which gives the contrary 
impression,—‘ and, though thou slay us, we 
will trust in thee.’ Of course, it may be that 
you could insist that the first two lines em- 
phasize liberty’s general benefits, whereas the 
last line indicates only sacrifices which here and 
there individuals may be called upon to make 

in her service.” I must first correct Mr. 
Schilling’s misapprehension that my point was 
made against Labadie. It was made against 
Dr. Maryson. In wanting liberty for what 
there is ‘‘ in it ” Schilling, Labadie, and I are 
at one,—a statement which should be qualifled 
by pointing out that, judging Schilling from 
his more recent manifestations, he thinks there 
is little or nothing in it, and therefore wants 
little or none of it. Coming now to his 
criticism regarding the Hay motto, I need say 
only that Schilling, after declaring that he does 
not understand my adoption of it, shows, by 
his suggestion of a possible explanation, that he 
does understand it. Barring the moralistic 
terminology in which it is expressed, the sug- 
gested explanation is the correct one, and per- 
fectly sound. The meaning of the Hay motto 
is more thoroughly to be understood by reading 














the entire poem of which it is the conclusion, 
and which, if I remember rightly, was once 
printed in these columns. It establishes an 
analogy between liberty and the sea, claiming 
that, just as we trust ourselves to the sea be- 
cause of its manifold uses and in spite of its 
storms (sometimes fatal to individuals), so we 
should trust ourselves to liberty because of its 
great advantages and in spite of its dangers 
(also sometimes fatal to individuals). This 
does not mean, however, that individuals may 
be ‘‘ called upon ” to make ‘ sacrifices ” to lib- 
erty. It means simply that, just as no sensible 
individual allows his consciousness of the pos- 
sibility of shipwreck to deprive him of the 
benefits of international commerce, so no sensi- 
ble individual will allow his consciousness of 
the possibility that liberty will lead to his 
death to deprive him of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the policy of equal freedom. But, 
given an individual prizing his own life above 
aught else, or preferring a longer-and less —- 
happy life to a shorter and happier one, and 
supposing in him the ability to infallibly fore- 
see that, in his individual case, death will 
sooner or later result from his choice of the 
policy of liberty, there is no reason why he 
should sacrifice himself to liberty; and I cer- 
tainly would not offer to such a man Hay’s lines 
as wise counsel. 
A contributor to the ‘* Conservator,” who is 
enceforth nameless in these columns, per- 
etrates the following crime against reason in a 


Breview of ‘‘ Mutual Banking ” from the stand- 


‘point of the fool theory that a commodity 
standard of value is an impossibility: ‘* The 
wealth of the United States equals $80,000, 
000,000. If a dollar is necessarily a certain 
weight of gold (about 23 grains), then this ex- 
pression means that this nation’s wealth equals 
80,000,000,000 x 23 grains, or about 
4,000,000,000 ounces of gold. Now, the total 
gold supply of the world does not exceed, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, one-twenty- 
seventh of this amount. Hence it is very cer- 
tain that the dollar as used in the estimation of 
values is not a certain weight of gold.” I 
suppose, then, that, if I were to say that a cer- 
tain mountain is 10 Eiffel Towers high, a com- 
mentator upon this assertion would be entitled 
to point out that, since the total Eiffel Tower 
supply of the world does not exceed one-tenth 
of 10 Eiffel Towers, it is very certain that the 
Eiffel Tower as used in the estimation of 
height is not a certain length represented by 
the structure of that name in Paris. To a man 
capable of framing precisely such a criticism 
does Horace Traubel entrust the review of a 
book of the importance of ‘‘ Mutual Banking.” 
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** In abolishing rent and-interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heet.”’ -- 
PRoUDHON. 





(as The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Mr. Salter’s Defence. 
IL. 

On no subject is more nonsense written by 
pseudo-sociologists and political romanticists 
than on the subject of ‘‘ society.” Most of the 
invasions practised and the false theories ad- 
vocated are traceable to the arbitrary and con- 
fused notions formed upon the nature of so- 
ciety. _ I have already dwelt upon this matter, 
and shall presently have to deal with it again, 
but at this moment let us admit, for the sake 
of the argument, that the sociological meta- 
physicians are right in regarding society as an 
organism, and in contending that it has rights 
and duties of its own, altogether apart from 
the individuals composing it. By what process 
of reasoning do these ‘‘ societarians ” arrive at 
the curious and unexpected conclusion that the 
majority stands for and represents society ? 
They are, one and all, guilty of this logical 
lapse, and it is interesting to know how the 
substitution is theoretically justified by them. 
In this article we are to inquire how Mr. Salter 
bridges the chasm. 

True, Mr. Salter now declares that the term 
organism is misleading, and might-have been 
omitted without injury to his argument. The 
question, however, is not one of terms, but of 
conception. In his book Mr. Salter stated that’ 
Spencer ‘‘ makes use of the conception of so- 
ciety as an organism ” in a ‘‘ very imperfect 
way,” but fails to point out wherein the con- 
ception fails of perfection. Spencer not only 
does not question, but lays great stress on, the 
fact that societies are not ‘‘ a lot of indivi- 
duals situated alongside of one another,” but 
individuals held together by many bonds and 
feeling themselves one. He simply points out 

that the dissimilarities between societies and 
real organisms are more fundamental and im- 
portant than the similarities, and that society 
has neither brain, conscience, or will. If this 
is ‘‘imperfect,” what is the perfect conception ? 
The organism theory, which, Mr. Salter avers, 
is at bottom true, involves more than that men 
have felt and conceived themselves ‘‘ as some- 


some sense a unity”; and it is because it in- 
volves more, and is at bottom false and sense- 
less, that Spencer and the Anarchists reject it. 
It is Mr. Salter who is confused on this point, 
not I. I do not deny that societies are more 
than ‘‘ a lot of individuals living alongside of 
one another”; I fully admit the existence of 
the feeling of unity and solidarity and member- 
ship; but I insist that this is not the organism 
theory at all. Mr. Salter need not ask me 
what the organism theory is, for I do not 
know, and am sure that nobody else knows. 
Those who claim to possess the ‘‘ perfect con- 
ception ” of society cannot, of course, assert 
that society thinks and acts for itself, but they 
do assert that it has rights and duties of its 
own. 

Now, as I have said, let us admit this; but 
how is the majority substituted for society by 
these theorists ? Mr. Salter says that he is 
conscious of the ‘‘ difficulty,” but that there is 
no way of surmounting it. I cheerfully agree 
with him. There és no way, and this fact is 
fatal to his case. Let us see what he says by 
way of proving that majority rule is inevitable: 


Undoubtedly it would be better if social action 
could be unanimous. .. . But, practically speaking, 
unanimity is an ideal rarely attained. The question, 
then, is whether it is better that a society should act 
with something short of unanimity rather than not 
act at all. It is as with an individual in a difficult 
emergency,—when, for example, he must make some 
perilous leap or form any decision about which there 
are risks either way. One thought moves him in one 
way, and another thought moves him in another, and 
fear might prompt him not to act at all. But the 
situation may be such that he must act,—and act he 
does, though some of his thoughts or feelings are 
overborne. Thoughts or feelings are the units in the 
individuals; individuals are the units in a society. 
Sometimes the only way in which an individual or a 
society can act is by majority rule,—or at least some 
strong single thought or emotion that is equivalent to 
amajority. It is either this, or paralysis, non-action, 
in both cases. The only question is, then, whether a 
society (tribe, community, family, or whatever be the 
social aggregate) may act—for it is irrevelant and 
superfluous, and, indeed, in a way absurd, to grant 
that a society may act, and then to deny it recourse 
to the only method by which action can be effected. 


Mr. Salter is really too indulgent to those 
who, after granting that society may act, deny 
it recourse to the only method by which action 
can be effected. Such a position is not merely 
‘*in a way absurd”; it is in every way absurd 
and irrational. A right which cannot be exer- 
cised is not a right. If society may act, it 
must be permitted to act in whatever way it is 
possible for it to act. But, pray, whom has 
Mr. Salter in mind ? The observation is cer- 
tainly inapplicable to my position, since I never 
granted that ‘‘ society may act.” I con- 
tended that, since society cannot act, since no 
one is authorized to represent it and champion 
its rights and claims, it is absurd to assert that 
it may act. Show me, I said to Mr. Salter, 
that society can act, and I will grant you that 
it may act. Mr. Salter fails to show that it 
can,—indeed, admits that it cannot,—and then 
asks me to swallow majority rule because this is 
the only way in which society can act! My 


respect for Mr. Salter alone prevents me from 
properly characterizing this process of 
reasoning. . 

Even a school-boy knows that the majority 
is not society. Society is ‘‘ all of us”; the 





how bound to one another, as forming in 





speak only for itself. It is manifestly abguyj 


















to claim that it speaks for ‘ all of us,” whey Ime -* 
the minority is loudly expressing its dissen, Jy?” oe 
and dissatisfaction. True, the majority seligam” of us 
says distinctly and deliberately: ‘* This ig 94 he kn 
for ws, and hence it must be”; it generally that / 

But, ars 


says: ‘* This is good for all of us, and there. 
fore it must be.” But, on the other hand, 
there stands the minority protesting and ip. 
sisting that ‘‘ that is good for all of us.” 
can Mr. Salter determine which truly repregey 
society ? 

Only one line of argument was open to Mr, 
Salter, but he wisely refrained from taking jt, 
If it could be successfully shown that, as a 
matter of fact, the majority has always been 
wiser and sounder and better than the minor 
and that society has prospered in proportion 
it has followed the guidance of the majority, 
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then the majority’s title or right to represent »Balte 
society would have to be recognized. But hia’ Spe 
tory bears out no such assumption, and psy- Psycho 
chology flatly negatives it. Even the ablest We spea 
champions of democracy do not venture to go tal 
beyond the claim that democracy is superior tof ne give 


aristocracy or absolutism or any other form of 
‘* despotic ” rule,—an argument pertinent 
enough in discussion with political conserva- 


upremac} 
nsations 
cite SOL 


: . . . oe omes ct 
tives, but irrelevant as against advanced indivi a ia 
vidualist schools, who favor little government Hire is n: 


or none at all. 
Of course, I cannot really admit, even in 


pistence 
ing is ar 





Mr. Salter’s sense, that the only method by [Re "™ 
which society can act is majority rule. How  S° !ot 
about monarchies, absolute and constitutional #qpetion. 
How about oligarchies and plutocracies ? igs, Sa 
How about governments by the wise and edu. #F* Mr. 
cated ? Each of these forms is ready to assert iii ings 
that the system it favors is the best method [Rian t 
by which social action can be effected, and poet 
there is absolutely no difference in principle [J#0g 
between those governments and majority gov- MP he 
ernment. Mr. Salter is committed to the pro- fe 
position that the societies which have no ma- fis the 
jority rule are misrepresented by their forms off#™. 
government, while in popular governments 80- It » 
ciety speaks and acts through the majority. P's § 
This view is altogether too extreme, and few p's 
would agree with him. Lecky, the historian, #P* e 
verbo 


in his recent book, 1s inclined to question the 
superiority of democracy to other forms of 
government, and thinks it highly paradoxical 
to assume that the ignorant and undeveloped 
can rule intelligence and property. A priori, 
it would seem natural and reasonable to assume 
that, if any portion of the whole is to be al- 
lowed to represent it, it should be the educated 
and progressive minority. Not only, therefore 
is it not true that majority rule is the ‘‘ only” 
method by which social action can be effected 
(I am speaking from Mr. Salter’s point of 
view), but it is by no means established that it 
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is better than some of the other methods that jor 
have been favored by governmentalists. ng 
The point that concerns us here, however, }8 Iti 
ont 





that there is absolutely no foundation in reasot 
nature, or experience for the assumption that 
majority action is the action of society. The 
fact that ‘‘ society ” cannot act is not a difi- 
culty which Anarchists need to trouble them- 
selves about. If it cannot act, it is not an 
organism, and has no rights or prerogatives of 
responsibilities. In other words, it may not 
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majority is ‘‘ some of us.” The majority can 


act. It is for those who contend that it és a0 
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anism and may act to show how it can act. 















inal nce it cannot and does not speak for itself, 
ty seligle! of us has the same right or title to assert 
iol e he knows exactly what is good for society, 
erally “HE, j that Ais advice should be followed. 

| there. fy But argues Mr. Salter, why should we ask 
rand, mity of society, when we do not always 


ndit in the individual ? An individual often 
s because he must, ‘‘ though some of his 
mghts or feelings are overborne ”; he is not 
sapimous or at one with himself. “Now, in- 
viduals are the units in a society, just as 


nd ip. 
3.” Hy 


Tep eseny 


it : ; 

fe 7 mghts or feelings are the units in an indi- 
nt “Biual, continues Mr. Salter. This is very 

8 been gree? psychology indeed, and shows how “‘ per- 


xt” Mr. Salter’s conception of the social 
ganism is, and how imperfect his conception 
{the individual organism. Let me quote, for 


minorit 
ortion a 


mal _ Salter’s benefit, the following excerpt 
But hie™ Spencer’s chapter on ‘* The Will ” in his 
1 psy. Psychology ” : 
ablest fm "¢ speak of the Will as something apart from the 
to go ving or feelings which, for the moment, prevail 
J er others; whereas it is nothing but the general 
Perior tol. me given to the special feeling that gains 
form of fMupremacy and determines action. Take away all 
ant wsations and emotions, and there remains no Will. 
Serva. jepicite some of these, and Will, becoming possible, be- 
dl indivi actual only when one of them, or a group of 
mm, gains predominance. Until there is a motive, 
rnment here isno Will. That is to say, Will is no more an 
nistence separate from the predominant feeling than a 
n in ing is an existence separate from the man occupying 
d by ¢ throne. 
How i 80 long as the feelings are at war, there is no 
ational ection. When one feeling, or group of feel- 
. gs, gains predominance, action is determined. 
1d edu. es Mr. Salter himself expresses it, the other 
© assertaelings are ‘‘ overborne.” At the moment of 
thod tion the individual or ego is not divided 
and gainst himself; he acts because the strongest 
ciple #§eling impels and compels him. A moment 
y goy- jmler he may regret his action,—that is, an- 
he pro- Miler feeling has gained predominance. But 
o ma- (isthe whole ego who acts, and not part of 
‘orms offi. 
nts so- It is hardly necessary to inquire whether any- 
‘ity. Ming similar to this ever occurs in the ‘* social 
l few #panism.” The individuals, we are told, are 
orian, le social units; but these units are never 
yn the M@rerborne; they never disappear, and there is 
of ) predominant feeling in the psychological 
oxical Meuse. There is no social Will, in short, as 
loped flere is no social sensorium. By brute force the 
priori, Majority gains physical predominance. It says 
assume the minority: ‘* You persist in thinking 
eal- (pat you are right; we decline to continue to 
ducatedeason with you. Something must be done, 
ereforegmud We propose to do what we think proper. 
only” hbmit—or we will use force.” Strange talk 
fected fer an organism, verily! And very peculiar 
of ychology is that which professes to see no 
that it ference between ‘‘ social action through the 
3s that #P4jority ” and individual action determined by 
le individual Will. 
aver, is It is scarcely necessary to dwell on this 
-reasonmmeint. Mr. Salter writes a great deal more on 
that $e subject, but I do not find that he adds a 
The [gle new consideration to what is contained 
difi- [#the extract cited above. His failure to jus- 
hem- #y the assumption that majority action is 
an tial action could not possibly be more com- 
‘ves or geete and absolute. Mr. Salter himself feels 
‘not jut he has not disposed of the difficulty, and 
is an ("erts once more to the ‘‘ more ultimate ques- 


m whether such things as societies, properly 





speaking, exist.” I say again that societies 
certainly exist, but that ‘‘ society ” is a sci- 
entific abstraction and the social organism the- 
ory a false and ridiculous and mischievous no- 
tion, except in the ‘‘ imperfect ” Spencerian 
sense. Mr. Salter thinks that I have not 
grasped the notion of society, and have not 
risen above the notion of independent sovereign 
individuals, thus implying that the two con- 
ceptions are mutually exclusive. But they 
are not. There is such a thing possible as a 
society of independent sovereign individuals, 
and social evolution will bring it about. In- 
dividuals in present societies are more inde- 
pendent and free than they were in earlier so- 
cieties, and yet no intelligent person will dream 
of denying that modern societies are stronger, 
better, happier, and more harmonious than the 
old ‘‘ despotic ” societies. The fanatical re- 
ligionist who believes in an established church 
is convinced that freedom of worship and con- 
science means social disintegration and decay. 
He is sure that those who have grasped the 
notion of society must believe in a State reli- 
gion. Similarly, Mr. Salter, who insists that 
in religious matters individuals ought to be in- 
dependent and sovereign, shrinks from free- 
dom and individual sovereignty in the political 
and economic spheres. Anarchy in religion has 
not destroyed society, but Anarchy in political 
and economic relations is impossible in a true 
society! What, then, is a true society ? 

Mr. Salter declares that the society at the 
basis of the State of Pennsylvania or the forma- 
tion known as the United States is a most im- 
perfect affair, and that American society is, in 
fact, still in the making. That is to say, bear- 
ing in mind Mr. Salter’s explanations of what 
he means by society, the people of the United 
States do not as yet feel and conceive them- 
selves ‘‘ as somehow bound to one another, as 
forming in some sense a unity,” with the same 
vividness and intensity and completeness with 
which the French or Germans feel their unity. 
He is doubtless right, but surely you cannot 
make a society by coercing men into the kind 
of action which, according to Mr. Salter, is fit 
and proper for societies. That would be put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Societies, 
Spencer says, are not made; they grow. But 
the conditions under which they are growing 
now and are destined to grow in the future are 
radically different from the conditions which 
obtained in the past, and their character and 
actions will be correspondingly different. 

I agree with Mr. Salter that societies are 
more, much more, than a lot of individuals 
situated alongside of one another, and I am 
sure that in the course of evolution the ties that 
bind individuals will grow stronger rather than 
weaker. But Mr. Salter begs the whole ques- 
tion when he assumes that, unless the majority 
is permitted to use coercion for certain pur- 
poses, there is no sense of unity, no true social 
existence. It is precisely this assumption which 
I emphatically deny. Life under the same 
conditions, exchange of thought, social, in- 
dustrial, and other relations, and all the thou- 
sand and one factors and influences that are 
brought into play by the existence of indivi- 
duals alongside each other necessarily produce 
that feeling of unity and solidarity which is 
characteristic of society. Will men cease to co- 
operate, directly and indirectly, for economic, 





social, artistic, and political purposes when in- 
vasion is done away with and individual sov- 
ereignty, within the limits of equal freedom, 
recognized? Certainly not; and, since this co- 
operation makes men social and produces the 
sentiments of unity and solidarity, Anarchism 
does not fail to provide for the perpetuation of 
society and the satisfaction of social needs. 
Mr. Salter seems to think that ‘‘ sovereign 
individuals ” cannot form a society. This is 
the old fallacy which identified individualism 
with separatism and isolation. On the con- 
trary, it is only sovereign individuals that can 
make a true society, since their bonds are ex- 
clusively moral and civilized. Slaves and 
masters do not make a society; ‘‘ free and 
equal” beings do. To say that the moment you 
deny to the majority the right to use force for 
any other purpose than the enforcement of 
equal freedom you abolish society, or reduce it 
to something less than it is to-day, is to imply 
that force makes society,—which is absurd. 
What becomes of commerce, science, philo- 
sophy, art, and social intercourse, to say 
nothing about the surviving need of organiza- 
tions for defence against external and internal 
invaders ? 

One word more, and I am done with this 
branch of the subject. When I assert that men 
are sovereigns and have the right to do every- 
thing except invade, I am liable to be misin- 
terpreted. The language is somewhat mis- 
leading, and the fact that I speak as an evolu- 
tionist should not be lost sight of. Certainly 
men are not sovereigns to-day, and do not 
fully possess those freedoms which I say belong 
to them. But ethical science says that they 
ought to have these freedoms, and that progress 
depends on their enjoying them in greater and 
greater measure. An evolutionist points out 
the trend of social development, the logic of 
events. He finds that liberty has been the 
mother of order and progress, and predicts a 
greater extension of this personal liberty. But 
his point of view is always social. He lays 
down the conditions of general progress. He 
does not, like the religionist and moralist of the 
unscientific age, insist on individual liberty in 
the name of some higher law that has no re- 
ference to social effects. He demands liberty 
for the individual because he deems such lib- 
erty essential to the normal development of al 
individuals, of society. When, therefore, his 
opponent, who does not believe in liberty, ac- 
cuses him of ignoring society, he is guilty of 
the most irritating and unpardonable error. 
The libertarian, no less than the authoritarian, 
argues for and in behalf of society. Which is 
right in his philosophy of social progress is the 
question. If the propositions of the libertarian 
are unsound and untrue, it is incumbent upon 
the authoritarian to prove this by showing that 
coercion is essential, and that liberty would be 
disastrous. In other words, the discussion is 
shifted from ethical to practical economic and 
political ground. Can society exist without 
coercion of the non-invasive ? Js liberty the 
first condition of order and happiness? If 
these questions are answered in the affirmative, 
the case for liberty is made out. Mr. Salter 
does deal with these practical subjects, and 
what he has to say in support of or addition to 
the statements in his book will be considered in 
another article. v. ¥e 



















Liberty and Its Advocacy. 


# It appears from Comrade Labadie’s long ar- 
ticle on other pages of this issne that he does 
not want liberty for liberty’s sake; that he is 
in favor of giving reasons for wanting liberty ; 
that ‘‘ the advocacy of liberty cannot be 
divorced from economic considerations ”; that 
**each one must, to have any effect upon those 
to whom he is appealing, point out what in his 
opinion will be the results of liberty”; and 
that it is of especially great consequence to 
show the character of the influence that liberty 
will have in the financial sphere. This is pre- 
cisely what I supposed that he would say, and 
what I knew him to believe. It is, however, 
precisely the view for which I have been con- 
tending, and precisely the opposite of the view 
which Dr. Maryson, in his article in No. 335, 
attributed, at least by implication, to Comrade 
Labadie. 

But right here Comrade Labadie takes issue. 
He says that Dr. Maryson’s article did not at- 
tribute to him the opposite view, and that he 
finds nothing in Dr. Maryson’s article to which 
he can take serious exception. This is a matter 
that can be easily settled. Mr. Labadie says 
that he has read Dr. Maryson’s article care- 
fully ; let me point him to a sentence which, 
despite his care, he certainly must have missed. 
After quoting with approval Mr. Labadie’s 
statement that ‘‘ Anarchism is purely negative 
in its philosophy,” Dr. Maryson said: ‘‘I re- 
joice, therefore, to find an ally in Comrade 
Labadie, and consider this standpoint common 
ground where all libertarians may honorably 
drop their respective economic adjuvants from 
their Anarchist mixtures, and powerfully unite 
‘to deny and combat the right of authority.’ ” 
Now, certainly no issue can be raised here over 
the word ‘‘ honorably,” for no one has ever 
claimed that it would be dishonorable to ignore 
economic considerations in fighting for liberty. 
The sentence, then, can be taken only as a 
declaration of the author’s belief that such a 
policy is the proper one, a claim that Labadie 
endorses it, and a counsel to all Anarchists to 
follow it. Now I ask Mr. Labadie to place the 
quoted sentence beside his own declaration 
that ‘‘ the advocacy of liberty cannot be di- 
vorced from economic considerations ” and 
that it is of great consequence to show how 
liberty will work in finance, and tell me 
whether the two are consistent or mutually ex- 
clusive. If he thinks them consistent, I ask 
him to tell me what Dr. Maryson’s words mean. 
Let him note, too, that I am not asking him 
what he thinks Dr. Maryson meant to say; I 
am asking him the meaning of what Dr. Mary- 
son did say. 

The point, then, which I essayed to establish 
at the beginning of this discussion is now 
clearly made out, unless Mr. Labadie can show 
that Dr. Maryson’s words do not mean what I 
say they mean; and I might well rest my case 
at once. But, since Mr. Labadie, instead of 
answering my questions in that concise man- 
ner which is nearly always preferable, has in- 
dulged in numerous excursions, some of which 
have taken him astray, I propose to follow him 
in some of them, and see if I cannot lead him 
back to paths more rational. 

We are sagely told that reasons for wanting 
liberty may differ widely, and still be good 





reasons. Nothing truer, nothing triter. I my- 
self want liberty for numerous reasons, and 
some of them differ widely; and these reasons 
could not be less good, if, instead of being 

held by one person, they were held some by one 
person and some by another. But difference 
does not necessitate contradiction. If it did, 
then the above statement would be unsound; 
for two contradictory reasons for wanting lib- 
erty cannot both be good reasons. For in- — 
stance, if the belief that the contest between in- 
dividualism and communism which liberty 
would allow must end in the survival of indi- 
vidualism be a good reason for wanting liberty, 
then the belief that such a contest must end in 
the survival of communism cannot be a good 
reason for wanting liberty; for it is a neces- 
sity of logic that one of these beliefs is a 
mistake. 

To illustrate his contention that two people 
may want the same thing for different reasons, 
Mr. Labadie very illogically takes a case where 
two people want for different reasons, not the 
same thing, but different things. He talks of 
the liberty to kill which a lunatic wants and 
the equal liberty which the Anarchists want as 
if these two were the same thing wanted for 
different reasons; whereas they are entirely dif- 
ferent things. Therefore the illustration has no 
point whatever. 

The paragraph regarding the Southern con- 
federacy is extremely obscure; but, if I gather 
Mr. Labadie’s meaning, he says that the south 
was justly denied the right of secession because 
it desired to continue slavery. Nothing more 
absurd, nothing more extraordinary. Does not 
Mr. Labadie know that the right of secession 
would be denied to the south to-day on the same 
grounds as those on which it was denied to it 
in 1861, although nothing could to-day induce 
the south to restore slavery ? I make this com- 
ment simply in passing; the paragraph referred 
to has no relevancy that I can see. 

I deny that the practice of religion and the 
practice of what is known as rationalism are 
equally good reasons for wanting liberty. The 
argument regarding individualism and commun- 
ism applies here also. 

I perfectly agree that ‘‘ real propagation of 
Anarchism has been made” whenever we con- 
vince any one that the realization of Anarch- 
ism will afford opportunity for social experi- 
ment. This is one of my reasons for wanting 
liberty, and I often put it forward. I have not 
urged that it should not be put forward. My 
contention is that reasons should be given, not 
that they should not be given. Why, then, 
does Mr. Labadie address such an argument to 
me? He is not addicted to so loose thinking. 

But the fact that it ‘‘ permits every kind of 
experiment ” is not to me ‘‘ the strongest point 
about Anarchism.” If under Anarchism all ex- 
periments prove fruitless, Anarchism will not 
be a strong thing; whereas a variety of Arch- 
ism which should permit but one experiment, 
suppressing all others, would, if that single 
experiment should prove in the highest degree 
fruitful in happiness, be a very strong thing 
indeed. If I knew of no solution of existing 
troubles, and saw in Anarchism only an op- 
portunity for struggle between a hundred crazy 
schemes that are offered as solutions, I should 
not be very enthusiastic over Anarchism. I 
look forward to it with joy, less because it will 





give lunatics free play (though I want then, 
have free play within the equal-liberty limit) 
than because it will give liberty to the fey 
who are sane to carry out their plans. My, 
Labadie is deceiving himself here. I am pow 
tive, in spite of his apparent assertion to the 
contrary, that, if all the economic theories jp 
which he now4elieves were to be shattered 
one blow and he could see nothing before hin 
but utter economic darkness, the greater part, 
the joy that he now feels in looking forward 
Anarchism would vanish also. Now, honor 
bright, Labadie, wouldn’t it? You and] 
might still favor Anarchism, but we should & 
so as drowning men who catch at straws. Wy 
might still hope from liberty, and you possibly 
a little more than I; but neither you or I cou 
have a religious faith in it. We both now 
value liberty principally because we have, or 
think we have, a considerable knowledge of 
what it will enable us to do. 

I do not see the pertinence of Mr. Labadiey 
remark about ‘‘ economists.” Admitting that 
some ‘‘ economists” are not worthy of the 
name, in what possible way does their in- 
adequacy qualify my view that economy hasa 
vital bearing upon liberty ? Mr. Labadie ist 
good-natured. After every admission in my 
favor to which my reasoning forces him, he 
seems to feel that he must place a ‘‘ but ” to 
tickle Maryson who has tickled him. And 
when he placed this utterly pointless one,— 
‘* but writers who differ very radically in their 
contentions are called ‘ economists ’,”—he wa 
**short ” on ‘* buts.” For my part, I like to 
see a man have the stuil in him to slap a stopil 
compliment in the face. 

When Mr. Labadie says that ‘‘ the society of 
the future will be composed of every imagin- 
able kind of association for the betterment of 
mankind, and that the competition among 
them will lead to the survival of the fittest,” 
contradicts himself within the limits of one 
short sentence. If the fit survive and the uni 
die, then the society of the future will not in 
clude associations of the unfit sort. When we 
speak of ‘‘ the society of the future,” we use 
the phrase to cover only those social elements, 
now in existence or yet to arise, which possess 
the fitness requisite to survival. 

I am afraid, after all, that Mr. Labadie 
doesn’t understand my point at all. Else he 
wouldn’t say so many irrelevant things. Hert 
another irrelevancy,—his mention of his atti- 
tude toward saloon-keepers in a certain 
Michigan election. He seems to think that his 
course then in voting against prohibition just’ 
the saloon-keepers did, though for other rea- 
sons, was contrary to such a course as I am 
now advocating. Why, my good comrade, it 
is entirely in keeping with it. If I could bring 
myself to believe that aught is to be gained 
by political action, I, in the circumstances 
which you describe, would do as you did. 
Have you really read me to so little purpose 
that you can suppose that, simply because 
Communists favor liberty, I am advising Av 
archists to cease to work for liberty ? In the 
Michigan campaign you acted contrary to Dr. 
Maryson’s policy, not to mine. If you and tl 
saloon-keepers had acted upon Dr. Maryson’s 
advice, neither would have had anything to 8 
as to the reasons for wanting ‘‘ free rum,” but 
you would have joined hands before the peop 
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exclaiming: ‘‘ We are a band of brothers; we 
have dropped all economic and ethical ad- 

iqyants from our liberty mixtures, and have 
powerfully united to deny and combat the right 
of authority.” I think too much of you, 

Friend Labadie, to believe that you did, or 
would do, anything of that kind. No, you 

said to the people of Michigan: ‘‘ Give these 
saloon-keepers the liberty that they ask; you 
will find that, in the long run, they will be dis- 
appointed ; instead of being able, in the end, to 
sell more rum than now, they will sell less, for 
there is nothing like liberty as a promoter of 
temperance and self-control.” That, or some- 
think like that, is what you said to your fellow- 
citizens; honor bright, now, wasn’t it? And 
that, or something parallel to it, is what I 
would say to the people regarding the effect of 
liberty on individualism and communism. 

Still another irrelevancy. Mr. Labadie re- 
minds me that the Communists are as honest as 
we are, and that it is as important to them to 
try to show that we are wrong. Exactly; let 
them by all means show it. But that is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Maryson says that they should 
not do. He wants them to drop their economic 
adjuvant, and do nothing to show the people 
that we are mistaken in holding that liberty 
will strengthen the institution of private prop- 
erty. Ah! my dear Labadie, why will you not 
understand ? + 


‘‘ Single Taxers are the only believers in 
clean politics.” That is the cry that goes up 
now in Delaware. Let us see. After Henry 
George, is there a more prominent and truly re- 
presentative Single Taxer than Tom Johnson ? 
Surely not. What is his political record ? 
What is he doing at present, for instance ? 
According to the newspapers, he is straddling 
the financial issue in Ohio in a manner worthy 
of McKinley himself, expressing gold senti- 
ments to gold men and silver sentiments to sil- 
ver men in the hope that he may capture the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency. If 
these reports be true, Tom Johnson is playing 
anything but ‘‘ clean politics.” But perhaps 
the newspapers lie. Let us appeal to an au- 
thority, then, more generally recognized by 
Single Taxers. Mayor Pingree of Detroit is 
one of their idols. I have heard Bolton Hall 
eulogize him and Dr. Montague Leverson 
apotheosize him. What does Mayor Pingree 
say about Tom Johnson ? Nothing less than 
that, when he, the mayor, was trying to take 
away some of the privileges enjoyed by the 
street railways of Detroit, their principal owner, 
Tom Johnson, either bought, or attempted to 
buy, the votes of the Detroit aldermen. Is 
that the kind of ‘‘ clean politics ” that the 
Single Taxers believe in? But perhaps Mayor 
Pingree lies. I do not vouch for him; I quote 
him only because he is admired by Single 
Taxers. But here at least is a fact that is un- 
questionable. When Tom Johnson was a mem- 
ber of congress, he procured the publication 
out of the public funds, and the widespread 
carriage through the mails at public expense, of 
Henry George’s work, ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade.” ‘* Clean politics,” this? A clean 
steal, rather! And every Single Taxer of the 
individualist stripe knows it for such. Will it 
be said that this is customary,—that it is a 


Democrats ? Precisely; that is just what I am 
claiming,—that the ‘‘ clean ” Single Taxers will 
do in politics just what the dirty Republicans 
and Democrats do, and that all this boast of 
‘*clean politics” is sheer pretence. If the 
Single Taxers ever have their day, that day 
will witness—perhaps not in the dawning 
hours, but some time before sunset—a greedier 
raid upon a treasury filled to overflowing by an 
outrageously oppressive tax than was seen 
when the Republicans ‘‘ got rid of the surplus.” 
And this will happen in spite of the fact that 
many of the Single Taxers are men of the 
highest character. The end of all politics, of 
whatever stripe, is the seating of thieves at the 
receipt of custom. 


Incredible as it may seem, there are actually 
newspapers in the United States which would 
have the government bar out such Italian im- 
migrants as come here to escape military ser- 
vice and the dangers of African campaigning. 
Italy is at war with Abyssinia, they say, and 
needs her sons at home; to run away when 
their country is in peril is treasonable, and the 
United States cannot admit criminals and 
traitors and accept them as citizens, Of course, 
this is atrocious, from the point of view of 
long-cherished American principles and tradi- 
tions. There is no doubt that these newspapers 
are vicious and ignorant, and a disgrace to 
the country which has long been an asylum for 
the victims of the old-world tyranny. But, 
whether they realize it or not, the view they 
take is strictly in harmony with the principles 
laid down by such ethical governmentalists as 
Mr. Salter. There is parliamentary govern- 
ment in Italy, and the majority has decided in 
favor of the Abyssinian war. 
speaks for society, we are told, and those 
Italians who refuse to obey the command of 
society and leave the country are criminals of 
the worst kind. ‘True, the African war is not 
defensive, and every competent observer out- 


The majority 


sid2 of Italy knows that it has been a ruinous, 
unnecessary, and criminal enterprise; but the 
Italian minority cannot be permitted to decide 
for itself what war is defensive and necessary, 
and what purely ‘‘ political ” and jingoistic. 

If it can overrule the majority in one thing, 
why not in another ? If it can have an opinion 
of its own in one thing even, and act upon it, 
the logical end of the process is Anarchism, and 
the denial of the right of the majority to gov- 
ern in the name of society. No, the Italian 
refugees are criminals, because Italy—a society, 
certainly—has said so. Only the Anarchists can 
defend them without falling into inconsistency. 


Mr. Howells’s recent article on ‘‘ Brother-" 
hood,” in the ‘‘ Century,” is much better than 
anything he has said on sociological topics in a 
long time. Because it is much better, it is 
liked less and criticised more. The sentimental 
critic of the New York ‘‘ Journal ” charac- 
terizes it as a violent assault on family ties. 
What Mr. Howells tries to show is that it is ir- 
rational for society to expect men to do more 
for parents, brothers, or relatives than for 
friends and sympathetic strangers. We can 


choose our friends, but we cannot choose our 
parents and brothers, and the notion that the 
latter are entitled to our support and assistance 
in any case, whether we admire and like them 





trick played frequently by Republicans and 


or not, is based on exploded doctrines of moral 


obligation. There is a great deal of truth in 
this, and Mr. Howells is right in holding 

that the word friendship ought to be substi- 
tuted for the word ‘‘ brotherhood ” in the 
motto ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood (or 
Fraternity).” But isn’t it inconsistent for a 
man who resists the pretensions reared on ‘ na- 
tural ” accidents to admit the claims of utter 
strangers who have no title at all to our sup- 
port? As a State Socialist, Mr. Howells 
would compel us to love all men as friends and 
work for them without reward. Can the State 
do more than parents, and choose friends for 
us? We can choose our friends, and the in- 
termeddling of tie State has not even the ex- 
cuse which has too long been accepted from 
members of the family without protest. 


‘* The highest interests of mankind,” declares 
the New York ‘* Evening Post,” ‘* demand 
that all men who undertake to overthrow any 
established government should do so with the 
halter around their neck.” The New York 

‘¢ Recorder ” criticises the grammar and the 
sentiment of this sentence, and reminds the 

** Post ” that the United States owe their in- 
dependence to a revolution. Would the ‘* Re- 
corder,” then, recognize the right to overthrow 
governments ? It is easy to approve of suc- 
cessful past revolutions, but how about the 
treatment of contemporary rebels and insurrec- 
tionists ? It is also easy to applaud rebellion 
in other countries, but how about a revolution- 
ary outbreak in your own? It is utterly im- 
possible for the conservatives tw manrtain-e 
consistent attitude on the question of revolu- 
tions. They have only one test,—success. 
There is hardly any doubt that, had the south 
succeeded in seceding, every philistine historian, 
moralist, and philosopher would now be ready 
to argue learnedly and confidently that the 

‘* highest interest of mankind ” demanded seces- 
sion. The Anarchist alone has a consistent 
philosophy of history. 


There is much wailing and gnashing of teeth 
over a decision rendered by a Chicago judge 
in favor of the bucket-shops. Proprietors and 
employees of a number of bucket-shops were 
discharged on the ground that the law which 
authorizes the existence of the great board of 
trade also covers these small institutions. 
Bucket-shops, said the judge, do at retail what 
the board of trade does at wholesale. The 
business of the latter is grain gambling; the 
big speculators buy and sell grain that has no 
actual existence, and simply bet on the course 
of trade. Bucket-shop patrons do exactly the 
same thing on a much smaller scale. It would 
probably be impossible to frame a law against 
bucket-shops which would not include the 
operations of the board of trade. Our news- 
paper moralists, therefore, must resign them- 
selves to the painful necessity of living along- 
side of such awful dens of iniquity as the 
bucket-shops. The only thing they can do for 
morality is to refuse to advertise these institu- 
tions. Few will prove exalted enough in their 
Christian virtue to make this sacrifice. 


Upon Mr. Bolton Hall’s letter in another 
column I will comment hereafter. 
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Liberty, and Why We Want It. 


If Comrade Tucker has correctly stated the differ- 
ence between himself and Dr. Maryson, then I side 
with Tucker. In other words, if Dr. Maryson’s idea 
is that he wants liberty merely for liberty’s sake, then 
I do not think that is a valid reason, as our reasons 
must be satisfactory to authoritarians. Speaking for 
myself, I do not want anything merely for the sake of 
having it. Any and all of my wants are for self- 
satisfaction,—to make me happy. My opinion is that 
happiness is the aim of every human destre, the goal of 
every human act. Art for art’s sake; virtue is its own 
reward; do good because of good; tell the truth for 
truth’s sake; liberty for liberty’s sake,—all are the 
children of error. Let me say again, in the plainest 
words I know: Every human act has for its object the 
happiness of the one who does the act. 

But I do not understand that Dr. Maryson wants 
liberty merely for liberty’s sake, or to get it by re- 
fraining ‘‘ from giving any reasons, or any but the 
vaguest.” Iam not well acquainted with Dr. Mary- 
son’s ideas, however, his letter in Liberty of March 21 
being the only thing I remember from his pen; but I 
assume that Comrade Tucker takes this letter as the 
basis of his difference with the doctor. I have care- 
fully read this letter, and fail to find anything in it to 
which I can take serious exceptions. It is true, Dr. 
Maryson does not in this letter give any particular 
reason for wanting liberty, but I assume that he must 
have his reason, as I cannot understand anybody 
wanting anything without having a reason for it, or 
why he should have any hesitancy in giving it when- 
ever asked for it. I should not expect to have my 
wants satisfied if I did not give reasons satisfactory to 
those who have the power to withhold them. As 
liberty can exist only by mutual agreement, I must 
give reasons which my fellows deem good before they 
will agree to grant my claim to liberty. 

Comrade Tucker says that the difference between Dr. 
Maryson and himself ‘‘arises over the question of how 
to get Anarchy.” I understand this to be practically 
the same differencestated in another way,—i. ¢., whether 
it is best to give reasons or not to give reasons for 
wanting liberty. When I am asked to give reasons for 
the advocacy of Anarchy, among others I give this,— 
that men will then be free to earn their living as they 
choose, without being dependent upon others. I try 
to show that interest on money, rent for land, and 
profit on labor and products are the three essential 
causes of poverty. There is no happiness in poverty. 
Therefore poverty should be abolished. Interest can 
be abolished by mutual banking, rent can be wiped 
out by making occupancy and use the sole title to 
land, and profit can be eliminated by unrestricted com- 
petition or voluntary codperation. This reaches the 
understanding and sympathy of those’ who are in- 
clined towards individualism. But, if those to whom 
Iam speaking are Communists, I say there is no ob- 
jection to their being Communists, if they do not com- 
pel others to be Communists, too, against their will. 
They may be able to abolish interest, profit, and rent 
by having all things in common. Of course, Anarch- 
ists, whether Communist or individualist, cannot 
charge for the use of land, and the Communist cannot 
deny the right of any one to compete against him and 
his community in the production and sale of goods or 
services, because, as soon as he does, he becomes 
authoritarian. So long as he does not want his liberty 
for the purpose of invading my liberty, then Iam 
perfectly willing every one should have all the liberty 
it is possible for him to enjoy. 

Yes, there is force in Comrade Tucker’s contention 
that we must give reasons for our wanting liberty. 
But our reasons may differ very widely, and still be 
** good” reasons. What would be a good reason to one 
person may not be the reason for which the other 
wants his freedom. A lunatic may want his liberty 
for the purpose of killing some person. In that case 
he can justly be restrained. But, if he be a harmless 
lunatic, there is no good reason for denying him the 
fullest liberty. 

The Southern confederacy wanted the liberty to 
secede from the federal union, because it wanted to 
continue slavery. It wanted to retain power to invade 
the rights of others, and it was justly denied that 
right. 

One person may want his liberty to go to church and 





practise his religious faith. Another may want it to 
stay away from church and proclaim against all reli- 
gions. Both are equally good reasons, and yet they 
are for the purpose of doing wholly unlike things. 

One may want liberty to advance the interests of 
Communism, another to further the cause of indivi- 
dualism and voluntary codperation. 

If it can be shown to the satisfaction of the people 
(and it must be shown to them before they will accept 
it) that Anarchism will not dictate to them any ex- 
plicit rules as to what they must do, but that it opens 
to them the opportunities of putting into practice their 
own ideas of enhancing their own happiness, then, it 
appears to me, real propagation of Anarchism has been 
made. 

Comrade Tucker is right when he says the advocacy 
of liberty cannot be divorced from ‘‘ economic ” con- 
siderations, if the word is used to mean the science 
which treats of the production and distribution of 
wealth. But writers who differ very radically in their 
contentions are called ‘‘ economists.” Were the con- 
clusions of some of these writers put into practice, I 
think the results would show extravagance instead of 
economy. The essence of ‘‘ economics,” however, is 
to learn the processes by which the greatest amount of 
wealth can be produced with a given amount of effort. 
These processes can be learned only by experiment. 
The strongest point to me about Anarchism is that it 
permits every kind of experiment, not only in the 
field of ‘‘ economics,” but of every branch of social 
science. It invites competition in all things. It gives 
a fair field to all, and permits the best to win. I can- 
not say that the establishment of liberty will neces- 
sarily be followed by the universal application of 
mutual banks, competition, and private enterprise. 
And he is rash indeed who dogmatically insists that 
Communism will be universally applied under An- 
archy. I believe the society of the future will be com- 
posed of every imaginable kind of associations for the 
betterment of mankind, and that the competition 
among them will lead to the survival of the fittest. 
Given equal freedom, the true need have no fear of 
being overcome by the false. Indeed, I believe the 
false contains the elements of its own correction. And 
this is especially so in ‘‘ economics.” 

At the risk of repetition, let me put this matter in 
still another way. Comrade Tucker says that Dr. 
Maryson “‘ (1) thinks that those who want liberty for 
reasons that are totally opposite and contradictory 
should unite to obtain it, and (2) that in this union 
and in the prosecution of its work no one should un- 
dertake to point out what the results of liberty will 
be. I hold, on the other hand, (8) that on our ability 
to show, not to the smallest detail, but clearly and 
indubitably as to trend, what the results of liberty 
will be, depends our power to obtain liberty. (4) We 
shall never obtain liberty unless we can convince at 
least a considerable minority that liberty is a desirable 
thing, and no minority will ever believe liberty to be 
desirable, unless it is shown to them in what way it 
will benefit them.” 

(1) I can see no good reason why they cannot unite 
to obtain liberty, unless, as I have already pointed 
out, one side wants it for the purpose of doing some- 
thing that is positively detrimental to the other side. 
Iam willing to join hands with anybody that will 
hélp me to free the land from the grasp of the mono- 
polist; that will permit me to trade wherever I choose; 
that will permit me to use whatever kind of money I 
want; that will keep his hands off me entirely, so 
long as I do not attempt an act of aggression. 

Anybody is an Anarchist who will agree not to do 
my person violence, not to take my property without 
my knowledge and consent, and not to prevent me 
from doing whatever I choose, unless I choose to do 
him personal violence, or take his property without 
his knowledge and consent, or prevent him from doing 
whatever he chooses. And I ask the assistance of 
every such person to abolish every law and custom, 
and, where there is a fair probability of success, to re- 
sist every’ person, that stands in the way of the ac- 
complishment of these aims. 

Individualist Anarchist that I am, believing in the 
economic doctrines advocated by Comrade Tucker, I 
am ready to join with the Communists, the State So- 
cialists, the Populists, the Democrats, the Republicans, 
or anybody else, whenever I see an opportunity to 
gain a larger degree of liberty. You see, I am 
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thoroughly utilitarian and opportunist. Let me gir, 
practical illustration. Some years ago there was g 
mitted to the voters of Michigan an amendment to 
the constitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
of intoxicating drinks. Notwithstanding the fact 
I am a temperance man, believing the saloon is a by 
element in society, that it leads to the excessive Use of 
intoxicants, and that its influence is anything but 
elevating, I joined with the saloon-keepers and othey 
to defeat the amendment, and we were successful, 
The baneful effects of the saloon I did not consider y 
bad as the destruction of that much liberty. The 
prohibition amendment was invasive; the saloon, eva 
with its evil influences, is not. Evidently, the major. 
ity of the voters thought it to their benefit to defeat 
prohibition ; but the reasons for doing so were ag cp. 
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majority of these voters were, of course, author- 
itarians. If, therefore, an Anarchist could, without 
violation of any fundamental principle, or without 7 
doing violence to anything for which he stands, join 

with Archists to advance liberty, what can seriously 


stand in the way of his uniting with other Anarchist It is ty 
who believe in Communism to get more liberty ? relative 
(2) Each one must, it seems to me, to have any ef. 9% 5% by 
fect upon those to whom he is appealing, point out importa 
what in his opinion will be the results of liberty. T 9 %Y oth 
merely state that he wants liberty is to say nothing, losses b; 
The questions inevitably arise: What do you want Thus 
liberty for? and, What will be the results of univers jy 1988S © 
liberty ? in the F 
(8) People differ so widely in their notions as to wha fm 2 78® 
would result were we to have universal liberty that Glasgo 
Anarchists must, to win people to their principles, be J &* bat 
able to show “clearly and indubitably” that it would jm Price © 
not result in anything positively bad or injurious to ciency 
society, and that it would be much better than under which 
authority. This must be done to successfully over- ti 
come the contention that liberty would lead to mur- power 
der, rape, robbery, and general retrogression. But tial 
there is not this contention between the individualist gas bt 
and Communist wings of Anarchism. There is workt 
nothing in either that aggresses the rights of the other, porati 
Aggression is the heart of authority. In the sense cond 
that Anarchists must show that liberty will not result Hence 
badly for society ‘‘ depends our power to obtain poselt 
liberty.” tax tl 
(4) This is true. But, if the Communists convert a — 
considerable number to Anarchism, and the indivi- hiaan 
dualists convert another goodly number to Anarchism, evan 
I can see nothing standing in the way of “‘ pooling =P 
their issues” on Anarchism pure and simple, and let gene 
the economic results to each side take care of them- byi 
selves. —_ 
Comrade Tucker puts his questions in several = 
different ways, and I will answer in several different shor 
ways. He asks me to say ‘‘(1) whether, in strug- - 
gling to get liberty, we should sink our differences Im 
as to the results of liberty and simply shout ‘ Give — 
us liberty,’ or (2) whether it is of high importance Hal 
that those of us who think that liberty will work a 
in a certain way should try to show that we are right, the 
and that those who think that it would work in = 
an opposite way are wrong. To take a specific case, ass 
(8) does he [Labadie] think it a matter of no conse- ” 
quence, as a method of propagandism, to convince the - 
people that under liberty they will enjoy the benefits yo | 
of an admirably-perfected tool of exchange free of - 
the burden of interest, and (4) that those who claim of 


that under liberty this tool of exchange will disappear 
or will bear interest do not understand the operations * 
of free competition.” in 

(1) No; we should not sink our economic differ- a 
ences, any more than I sank my differences with the of 
saloon-keepers while combatting the Prohibitionists. . 

(2) It is of high importance to be honest. To try to 4 
show that our way is the right one is certainly ql 
honest. But those whose views upon economics are ql 
opposed to ours may be as honest as we are, and it is : 
just as important to them that they try to show that ' 
we are wrong. There are so many sides to the : 
human mind that it takes many different kinds of ar- 


guments to reach it. What is reasonable to one seems 


unreasonable to another; what will convert one may 
not convert another. 

(8) I think the financial question of the greatest im- 
portance, and I think it is of great consequence to 
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iene 
show that under liberty those who so determine can, 
pot will, enjoy an admirably: perfected tool of exchange 
free of the burden of interest. 

(4) I think it absurd to claim that under liberty 
there will be no tool of exchange, or that interest is a 
necessary adjunct to it. Free competition or codpera- 
tion would divest it of its interest-producing power. 
Cost would be the limit of its price. It is, therefore, 
important to show this. But this would have no 
weight with a Communist. What need has he of a 
medium of exchange? In a Communistic society the 
jndividual has nothing to exchange; hence, there is 
noneed of money. But those who do not go into 
Communism will certainly need a medium of ex- 
change, and I believe the mutual bank offers the cor- 
rect way Of making it. 

Comrade Tucker, is the ambiguity made clear? If 
not, I know the keenness of your intellect will see it, 
and the severity of your logic lay it bare to us. 

JosErPH A. LABADIE. 


The Achievements of Bumble. 
[Albert Tarn in Newcastle Chronicle.] 

It is well to point out the futility of comparing the 
relative merits of municipalized and non-municipalized 
gas by a consideration of prices alone; for there is this 
important difference between a municipal business and 
any other, —¢. ¢., that the former can make up any 
losses by sending the rate-collector round. 

Thus the Huddersfield corporation makes up its 
losses on the tramways by a general rate of 5d. or more 
in the pound, and precisely the same course is pursued 
in regard to municipal gas-supply. In 1892 the 
Glasgow corporation reported a loss of £26,000 on its 
gas business, and an increase of 8d. per 1,000 in the 
price of gas was not sufficient to make up the defi- 
ciency. A gas company, however, has no source from 
which to meet losses but the charge for gas and the 
reserve fund. It is a voluntary association, without 
power over the purses of the general public. Several 
corporations have in recent years lost heavily on their 
gas businesses, owing either to strikes of their own 
workmen or to strikes in the coal trade, and the cor- 
porations have always the power to keep their badly- 
conducted businesses going out of the general rates. 
Hence to compare gas prices alone is evidently pur- 
poseless. While, however, corporations frequently 
tax the general public to make up a loss on their gas 
account, they occasionally use the gas as a means of 
revenue to make up a deficiency in their general ac- 
counts. Thus about five years ago the Nottingham 
corporation had a deficiency of some £12,000 in its 
general account, and it sought to partly cover this 
by increasing the price of gas. Such cases are, how- 
ever, rare. I think of late years municipalized gas has 
more often than not been a losing business; and to 
show how much the public know about these busi- 
nesses, professedly conducted ‘‘in the public interest,” 
Imay mention that, when I was in Halifax, there 
was a long and bitter discussion carried on in the 
Halifax ‘‘ Guardian ” between the present and past 
managers of the municipal gas works, each accusing 
the other of gross mismanagement and waste; but who 
can decide when officials disagree ? The ‘‘ public in- 
terest” principle, when associated with compulsory 
powers, is not a success. You cannot rely upon effi- 
cient work and management without competition, and 
you can rely upon it still less when absence of compe- 
tition is united with the power of picking the pockets 
of the general public. 

The water-supply is, on the whole, the most suc- 
cessful business that Bumble has undertaken; but even 
in this business there are innumerable instances of 
gross mismanagement and bungling. The corporation 
of Nelson, in Lancashire, recently discovered that, out 
of a daily supply of 800,000 gallons, no less than 
400,000 to 500,000 gallons were leaking away! Then 
there was the ‘“‘ Dripping Well ” at Eccup near Leeds, 
the Leicester water-famine, and similar experiences in 
other towns, the buggy water of Birmingham, the 
heavy loss of the Brighton corporation, the bungled 
attempt of the corporation of Richmond (Surrey) to 
supersede the local water company. What heavy bills 
and increased rates have resulted from some of our 
municipal bunglings! 

No, the character of Bumble is too well known for 
us to be deluded into believing in him by a few super- 


proved to be an all-round success, and its advocates 
rely mainly upon the general ignorance and gullibility 
to promote its miserable cause. 


Single Tax and Land Improvement. 

To the Hditor of Liberty: 

You seem to be increasingly worried as to the Single 
Tax, if I may judge from your printing three columns 
of Mr. Yarros’s attack on Single Tax, and five columns 
of your attack on Single Taxers. 

One does not have to eat a whole egg to find out 
that it is bad, and I should think that two paragraphs 
would have made you a little shy of giving Mr. Yar- 
ros three columns. He says: ‘‘ Wherever it is pos- 
sible to improve land, it is generally improved without 
the compulsion of the Single Tax.” Any one who 
knows anything about the ‘‘ Real Estate Business ” 
knows that this is far from the case (surely you know 
better than that ?),—that, on the contrary, wherever 
low taxes and rapid advances make it more profitable 
to keep land vacant or partly improved, such is the 
practice; and the land is everywhere so held. 

Mr. Yarros goes cn: ‘‘ How would the Single Tax 
help labor in England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Italy, and France? There is no land speculation in 
those countries worth mentioning.” Mr. Yarros ap- 
parently has not heard of the immense fortunes 
‘‘made ” in Berlin and in Paris on the rise of land 
value, and of the ruin that came to many of the old 
Italian families from land speculation in Rome. But 
he ought to have heard of the duke of Westminster’s 
possessions in London, and of the coal mines held idle 
in England. As to Ireland, I refer him to Henry 
George’s ‘‘ Land Question.” 

I am as much surprised at Yarros writing this as at 
you printing it. I can only explain it on the ground 
that the Anarchists are extremely hard up for argu- 
ments against the Single Tax. 

Lest Mr. Salter should think that I have dodged his 
main cannon-shot, which appears to be that the Single 
Tax would not free land, I point out that, as Mr. 
Yarros and Mr. Salter doubtless perceive, the Single 
Tax would free all land held for any other reason than 
for immediate use, unless the owner wanted to pay for 
privileges which he would not use. 

I am sorry that the active and pressing work in the 
Delaware campaign will prevent me, as I know it 
will prevent Mr. Stephens, from taking up the chal- 
lenge to debate the Single Tax in the columns of Lib- 
erty, because I believe that your readers do average 
higher as to intelligence than even Single Taxers, and 
are worth capturing. 

After we capture Delaware, we will be glad to re- 
examine your arguments. 

Yours cordially, 
Botton Hatt. 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the “target” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. ByrtneTon, Flushing Institute, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Why I believe in the Anarchist Letter- Writing 
Corps: 

Fifth reason—because it increases the stock of An- 
archistic ideas. The necessity of expressing the An- 
archist principles in such a way as to meet the words, 
or fit the needs, of a given target causes me to think of 
new aspects of these principles, and thus enriches my 
Anarchistic education. For instance, Mr. Salter (of 
the Salter-Yarros discussion) put the substance of his 
book into a lecture in Boston, which was reported by 
a Boston paper; and on the occasion of that report I 
made that paper a target for my section of the Corps. 
Then, when I came to write my Corps letter to that 
paper, I reflected that the foundation of Mr. Salter’s 
argument seemed to be in his assertion that we now 
have government because experience has shown that 
government defends us against invasion better than 
could be done in Anarchy. It seemed to me that he 





ficial and distortful facts. Collectivism has never been 


to show that the reason why we now have govern- 
ment is nothing of the sort. After I had sent my let- 
ter, I kept on thinking of the ideas which had thus 
been suggested to me, and finally worked them out 
more fully in my article lately printed in Liberty’s 
editorial columns, ‘‘ Is Government Justified by Ex- 
perience ?” Thus the result of that target (besides 
furnishing a four-column editorial for Liberty and 
getting an excellent letter from another member 
printed in a Boston daily) was to give me much fuller 
and clearer ideas about the interpretation of certain 
historic facts with reference to Anarchist principles 
than I should have had, if I had not been made to 
think of these things by having to write about them. 
Now, good friend outside the Corps, you who don’t 
join it because you feel that your knowledge of An- 
archism is not sufficiently thorough and scientific to 
qualify you for an expounder of its philosophy, take 
a lesson from this history. The way to make your 
understanding of a subject grow is to give it exercise 
by using it to teach other people. How do you sup- 
pose anybody ever learns anything ? by working at it, 
if he learns it so as to be worth anything. It is safe 
to bet that your ideas of Anarchism never will be 
thorough and scientific, till you begin to give them 
out to others; that process will clear them and set 
them in order wonderfully. 

Moral: Join the Corps. 

Now, a word to the comrade who writes me as 
follows: 


« 


Dear Srr,—Some time ago I joined the Letter- 
Writing Corps, and ever since I have written letters to 
the targets assigned to Section B. I have them yet. 
They were never satisfactory to myself; they were 
not as I thought yours, or Mr. Labadie’s, or Mr. Yar- 
ros’s, or Mr. Cohen’s, or Mr. Tandy’s, etc., would be. 

I desired to be either a credit to the cause, or keep 
quiet. 

I am afraid, comrade, you misunderstand the plan 
of the Corps. It is not so especially for the prominent 
and talented ones—though I think it is worth even 
their help—as for the small men, among whom you 
modestly class yourself. Of the five whom you 
name, I, who have no claim to prominence in the 
movement outside my Corps work, am a regularly 
writing member; one of the others writes with us ir- 
regularly; one was a regular member, but dropped 
the work on account of the pressure of other work for 
the cause; one promises to join by and by; and one 
has made no offer of membership,—past, present, or 
future. Now, if the great men can’t join because they 
are too busy with the work that has made them 
great, and the little men won’t join because they think 
it belongs to the great men, what is the Corps for ? 

As to yourself, I can assure you that the letters you 
write me seem to me to show the hand of an excellent 
letter-writer. Furthermore, you will remember that, 
in your first letter to me, you said you would like a 
chance to write in German, because you were more 
familiar with that language than with English; and 
that about the same time you sent a contribution to 
Liberty, which was printed in the editorial columns. 
Being in Liberty’s office, I spoke to Mr. Tucker of 
what you said, and he answered that, if you could 
write German better than English, you must be a 
wonder in German, and went on to tell me of your ar- 
ticle, which was then being put in type, and to speak 
in very high terms of the ability displayed—the sort of 
language Tucker uses when he thinks a thing is really 
fine, you know. Now, I don’t ask you to accept 
Tucker’s and my opinion of your powers unless you 
choose, but I do hope you will believe that your letters 
are better than nothing at all, and that ought to be 
enough to induce you to send them. The purpose of 
this Corps isn’t to show ourselves off; it is to teach the 
people Anarchism; and, if we mean business with our 
Anarchism, we shall write whenever our writing will 
do more good than nobody’s writing, whether we 
show off well or not. 

The Corps is not very old yet, but it has already 
given a fair start to prominence toward more than one 
of those who sincerely believed they couldn’t write. 
Come on with them. My request to members, in an- 
swer to which you send this report, was that each one 
should inform me of his intention to keep on with the 
Corps work. Won't you do that, with the understand- 
ing that the pledge to write letters means sending 
them too ? 





ought to be met at this point, and so I began writing 


By the way, there are several members who, Tam 
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sure, intend to keep on with their work, but who have 
not yet answered my request. I had meant to write to 
them, but have been too busy. Can’t some of you 
save me my postage ? 

Target, section A.—The ‘‘ News,” Amarillo, Tex. 
Section B.—The ‘‘ Argus-Leader,” Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Both papers profess to be ready to print letters ex- 
pressing the widest range of opinion, whether editor- 
ially approved or not. Send letters showing their 
readers the truth about anything that concerns our 
cause. STEPHEN T. ByIN@TON. 


Making Virtue by Law. 


Simple Simon went to look 
If plums grew on a thistle; 

He pricked his fingers very much, 
Which made poor Simon whistle. 

You see, little children, we call him ‘‘ simple,” be- 
cause, when he found that plums could not be pro- 
cured on that thistle, he merely whistled, instead of 
explaining it away and going to another thistle. 

B. H. 





aoe work for the summer, the coming school year, or 
both, as teacher, librarian, translator, writer, or anything else 
for which I am competent. I have a thorough knowledge 
of Greek, Latin, French, and German, a creditable knowledge of 
Spanish, and enough Italian, Danish, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac 
to be of practical use, sides a smattering of some other lan- 
guages. I speak no language fluently, but have a correct pronun- 
ciation. Other specialties, mathematics and political science. I 
can show testimonials of scholarship above the average, not only 
in my specialties, but in nearly all ordinary branches of college 
study. have had two and a half years’ experience as a teacher, 
in which I have found that I can do well when I have a boy by 
himself, but cannot keep large classes in order, unless they are 
willing to be orderly. My present employer says that he is satis- 
fied with my work. I can begin work under a new engagement 
at any time after June 15. StepHEeNn T. Byrneron, Flushing In- 
stitute, Flushing, N. Y. 


MUTUAL BANKING. 


WILLIAM B. GREENE. 


Showing the radical deficiency of the existing circulating medium 
and the advantages of a free currency ; a plan whereby to abolish 
interest, not by State intervention, but by first abolishing State in- 
tervention itself. 





One of the most important works on finance in the 


‘ oe Egglish language. 


New and Cheap Edition. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
BenJ. R. TucKErR, Box 1312, New York City. 


SLAVES TO DUTY. 
By John Badcock, Jr. 


A unique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it assails the morality superstition as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the doctrine of Egoism in bolder fashion. 30 
pages. 





Price, 15 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
BEnJ. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 


INSTEAD OF A BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


Epitro’: or LiBperty. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 








A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 pages, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified enter the 
following me (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
They Agree, and Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (3) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) So- 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 


Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
BenJ. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. 
BY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 





In this his latest story Zola takes four typical marriages, —one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bour- 
— and one from the working-people,—and describes, with all 

e power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 
each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 


Price, 15 CEnts. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM. 


F. D. TANDY. 


A complete and apetememe outline of Anarchistic ~~ y and 
economics, written in a clear, concise, and simple style. It is fol- 
lowed by a su; tive bibliography of books of service to those who 
wish to study the subject more deeply, and contains also a complete 
index. 228 pp. 12-mo. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, b 
: vl pens. R. Tucker, Box 1812, New York City. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


A well-printed book of 165 large pages, consisting of two essays 
bearing the following titles eon gout, “The True Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism”; ‘Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.” 
This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


Price IN Ciotu, $1.00; ry Paper, 50 CEnrTs. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
BenJ. R. TucKER, Box 1312, New York City. 





Wind-Harp Songs, 
Poems of life, love, nature, liberty, and death. An appropriate 
gift-book. Nicely bound. 
Price, $1.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the author, 
J. Wa. Lioyp, WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 





For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 
pire, Do They? By a ‘* Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnternational 
Review. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. By William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. Tune: Bjérneborgarnes Marsch 
(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lloyd. Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 
Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaflirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
questions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
875 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 
Price, 10 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, 
and ee’ interesting to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. A sou- 
veuir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with that 
great uprising of the =. and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 
ton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 
process from a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 
inches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY. A seri- 
ous denunciation of States and Governments, under whatever 
name or form they may exist. By the famous statesman, Edmund 
Burke. 36 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Seephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
— of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 7ribune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews, 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, and philo- 
sophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. 1t is one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written. Almost every sentence excitesa laugh, It is thoroughly 
realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its satirical treatment of human- 
ity’s foibles and its jovial but profound philosophy have won its 
author the title of “‘ the modern Rabelais.” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles with the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shame of 
theology, law, medicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 312 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Spectator Review a *‘ most di- 
verting book,” and by the author ‘‘ the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like now procurable for a quarter.”” Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of oninion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is not 2. one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the witiest writers in England.. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to searching analysis, and extrrcts the 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N, y 


dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston Ay 
chists’ Club, and cone by that organization as its autho 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Cong. 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes Tegarding it 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 centy 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


AND THE STATE. ‘ One of the most eloquent pl 
for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and ‘ Rights Pi 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a tug, 

t call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the Freng 
y Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency ¢ 
the existing circulating medium, and how interest on money cay 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents, 

FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, 


sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement o 
Lysander Spooner’s ‘Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarn, 
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7 pages. Price, 25 cents. “ For ala 
WHAT IS PROPERTY P_Or, an Inquiry into the Pring Shines 
of Right and of Government. P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced bya And th 


Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. ‘Translated from the 

French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radicg, 

discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its hig 

its present status, and its destiny, — together with a detailed and 

startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the eyiy 

312. it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; pape, 
1.3 
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SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, the ye 9 of Misery. By P.J.Proudhon. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes the 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in a style 


uniform with that of ‘‘What Is chon sap 2?” it discusses, ingly. 

style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of La. HR) ignorar 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Prov. 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear. fame educa 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts H. 

the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing ghtest ( 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the pmo to continue 

until a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable y of our 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the d 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. strated. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Being a Pro. 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbert 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the cause 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the demand 
for labor pe its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
of the People. 1886. By Tyeander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, 
35 cents. 

THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Clow 
of the Nineteenth Ceutury. A poet’s prose contribution to the 
literature of phiiosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traces 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting events 
of 1887, —the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tre 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism be 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By John 
Henry Mackay. ‘Translated from the German by George Schumm, 
315 pages. with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism upon 
Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?” By John F. Kelly. 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 


and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditions of 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditions 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 
—— a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 

0 cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government to 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and would 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; ? 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containing 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the interven- 
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tion of the State. Cc. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of serious 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. rie ce 0 

CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by Jment 0 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volur @@, 
tary principle into the Family and ail its re!ationships. By C. T. ng to 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6cents;? #, 
copies, 10 cents. in the 

LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental basisof posed | 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, and a na 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By C. T. 

Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cents; 2 Wh 
copies, 10 cents. * 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS mC 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spooner. #M}i]]) 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. i 

NO TREASON.—No. Il. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 pages. chamy 
Price, 15 cents. ims 

NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of , 
no aaa 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Price, % Ors, A 
cents. 

ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- threat 
ster. Containing the substance of the author’s larger work, ‘Trial bonds 
by Jury,’ now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 
pages. Price, 10 cents tent 

NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on 
natural Jaw, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and na- J )OWe 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- bank 
surdity, a usurpation, and acrime. Part First, 1882. By Lysander : 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. Foul 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever 
oe i people of the United States. By Lysander Spooner. 

ce, 3 cents, 
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